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pupils know or do not know a great amount of detail; they must
participate with their very soul in the truth they are being
taught. . . . Only thus will the schools become their own life. . . .
They will study not in order to pass an examination but to acquire
a perpetual treasure for their intellect. . . . Latin and Greek
grammar must be the means to a deep understanding of the
authors one has to read in those languages. . . . The teacher of
the Italian language has the duty, not to train his pupils in the
secrets and charms of style, but to interpret for them the soul of
the nation. . . . Philosophy and economics must be studied as
intellectual values present in the moral and social life of which
the students are to become spectators and actors.'
In the attempt to bring life into the schools Baccelli asked the
heads of schools to have in each school one teacher appointed by
his colleagues to take care of moral and civic education. This
' moral director' ought to arrange lectures on the most important
facts of contemporary life in Italy, help the pupils in any activi-
ties aiming at a more intimate collaboration between home and
school, and keep in touch with the pupils in order to follow their
moral development. This idea did not have much success,
although the Ministers who followed, especially Anile, tried to
make it more practicable.
Benedetto Croce had never been directly interested in the
problems of schools. His whole attitude towards culture, how-
ever, would have brought him to reforms of great importance if
he had had the time to settle in as a Minister and carry through
the plans which he started to prepare in his thirteen months of
office. The idea^ guiding his work were largely those which
triumphed in Gentile's reform. The most important document
of his activity as a Minister is the bill he introduced in the
Chamber of Deputies on the examinations in secondary schools.
The leading principles are that examinations should test the
maturity of students; that teachers ought to be quite free to
bring their pupils to maturity. There ought not to be syllabuses
for each form, but syllabuses for examinations; the examinations
to be held at the end of the courses should be independent of the
teachers who prepared the students, so that equality may be
ensured for students of private schools; the examinations would
therefore be State examinations, and would guarantee greater
seriousness in both private and public schools, and much more
freedom in methods of study. This bill was never discussed in
the Chamber because of a ministerial crisis, and was not taken
up again by Croce's successor. Anile, in fact, did very little to
meet the call for reform. His promise to introduce a bill for the
Normal Schools was not fulfilled. The one step towards the